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For  21  Years 
It’s  Always  Been 
here  To  Help  . . 


This  year  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  (AUSA)  celebrates  21  years  of  staunch 
support  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  some  112  world- 
wide chapters  have  rededicated  themselves  to 
a continuing  program  of  supporting  improve- 
ments within  the  Army. 

The  focal  point  of  that  rededication  comes 
during  the  annual  meeting,  being  held  again 


this  year,  Oct.  11-13,  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  in  past  years,  the 
three-day  conclave  will  include  educational 
displays  by  the  Army  (including  GDC)  and 
industrial  organizations,  business  meetings, 
conferences  and  social  affairs. 

However,  even  during  the  latter  events,  there 
always  is  serious  discussion  of  business  affect- 
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Brigadier  General  (USAR)  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Affairs  for  AUSA,  (Left)  briefs  CDC 
Commanders  on  the  program  of  the  Association. 
Among  the  1972  goals  for  AUSA  is  an  increased 
effort  to  tell  the  Army's  story  to  grass  roots  audi- 
ences. At  right  are  depicted  some  of  the  policy 
papers  developed  by  AUSA  in  support  of  Army  or 
Department  of  Defense  objectives. 


ing  the  future  of  the  Army  and  its  members. 
Unlike  many  organizations  of  its  type,  AUSA 
has  never  lapsed  into  a mere  social  club. 

From  the  date  of  its  founding  in  1950  as  a 
nonprofit,  volunteer  organization,  its  history  is 
replete  with  examples  of  services  performed  on 
behalf  of  the  Army  and  its  members. 

The  ink  hardly  was  dry  on  the  charter  when 
AUSA  plunged  into  the  programs  which  were 
designed  to  aid  both  the  individual  within  the 
Army  and  the  Army  as  an  organization  within 
the  national  defense  structure. 

Late  in  the  1950’s,  AUSA  led  the  fight  to 
change  the  American  National  Security  policy 
and  posture  from  an  over-reliance  on  the  mas- 
sive retaliation  concept  to  one  of  fiexible  re- 
sponse. During  the  same  period,  the  organiza- 
tion recognized  and  fully  supported  the  One 
Army  concept  which  brought  a more  unified 
relationship  between  the  active  Army,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserves. 

With  the  introduction  of  missiles  into  foreign 
arsenals,  AUSA  supported  development  and 
deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
systems  to  strengthen  national  defenses.  More- 
over, the  Association  maintains  as  a continuing 
goal  the  conduct  of  educational  programs  to 
improve  public  understanding  of  the  need  for 
the  system. 

These  were  all,  of  course,  “big  picture”  goals 
and  achievements.  What  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  his  personal  needs?  AUSA,  which 
at  the  outset  dedicated  itself  to  being  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  professional  soldier,  aggressively 
pushed  for  legislation  that  benefited  the  indi- 
vidual. 

For  years,  military  pay  measures  failed  to 
get  needed  support  in  Congress  and  this  failure 
had  become  a festering  thorn  in  the  sides  of 
the  career  soldiers  and  draftees  alike.  Dedica- 
tion to  the  military  was  one  thing;  bread  on 
the  table  was  something  else.  So  AUSA  estab- 


lished as  one  of  its  priority  goals  the  support 
of  continuing  pay  increases  with  the  overall 
objective  of  raising  military  pay  to  a level 
comparable  with  that  of  other  government 
employees. 

In  the  area  of  compensation,  the  Association 
strongly  supported  pay  proposals  which  in- 
cluded the  recomputation  of  retired  pay  in  its 
relationship  with  current  active  duty  pay. 
Another  continuing  concern  of  AUSA  is  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  places  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
federal  employment  of  certain  retired  military 
members. 

AUSA  has  supported  improved  medical  and 
dental  care  in  the  Army,  especially  for  retired 
personnel,  a matter  of  particular  concern  given 
the  continuing  increasing  retired  rolls.  A recent 
resolution  also  called  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  adequate  medical  and  dental 
care  for  dependents  of  both  active  duty  and 
retired  personnel. 

More  recent  actions  by  AUSA  with  direct 
impact  on  nearly  everyone  in  the  Army  was  the 
Association’s  intervention  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB).  In  the  former  case,  AUSA 
worked  with  Department  of  Defense  Officials 
to  clarify  measures  necessary  to  iron  out  tax 
regulations  so  that  Army  personnel  would  not 
be  unfairly  taxed  on  reimbursement  for  PCS 
moves. 
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AUSA  CHAPTERS 


HAWAII  HAWAII, PANAMA, 

PUERTO  RICO  (1  EACH)  3 

EUROPE  12 

JAPAN, KOREA, OKINAWA, 
TAIWAN  (1  EACH)  4 


“AUSA  established  as 
one  of  its  priority  goals 
the  support  of  pay 
increases" 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Association  intervened 
successfully  with  the  CAB  to  overturn  a tariff 
action  that  had  the  effect  of  giving  military 
standby  passengers  lower  priority  than  student 
standbys. 

Membership  in  the  Association  is  purely  vol- 
untary and,  surprisingly  enough,  many  of 
AUSA’s  most  influential  members  have  no 
direct  association  with  the  Army.  These  are  the 
editors,  business  men,  and  professional  men 
who  provide  the  backbone  for  many  of  the 
Association’s  chapters. 

Programs  developed  by  the  various  chapters 
are  the  key  to  the  Association’s  accomplish- 
ments. Moreover,  local  level  liaison  with  govern- 
mental agencies,  as  well  as  with  other  military- 


oriented  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion and  similar  others,  has  paid  handsome  di- 
vidends in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  favor- 
able to  the  Army  and  the  National  Defense. 

For  members  of  AUSA,  a recently-added  side 
benefit  is  the  eligibility  to  participate  in  an  un- 
usually low-cost  group  life-insurance  program 
developed  especially  for  the  Association.  And, 
of  course,  any  mention  of  member’s  benefits 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  Army 
Magazine,  which  is  published  monthly  and 
which  long  has  been  recognized  as  the  premier 
professional  publication  in  its  field. 

It’s  been  a long  and  fruitful  association,  this 
link  between  the  Army,  its  soldiers  and  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  Much 
has  been  accomplished,  yet  few  officials  will 
dispute  the  prediction  that  never  will  the  Army 
need  its  professional  association  more  than  dur- 
ing the  turbulent  times  immediately  ahead.  O 
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□ People  are  changing.  What 
was  good  enough  for  father 
often  isn’t  good  enough  for  son. 

Physically,  man  has  not 
changed.  The  man  is  still  a man 
— only  his  environment  and  at- 
titudes have  changed. 

Today’s  soldier  also  has 
changed.  The  soldier  of  today  is 
better  educated,  better  in- 
formed, and,  in  most  cases, 
more  travelled  than  the  soldier 
who  fought  for  this  country  20 
or  30  years  ago. 

To  help  the  Army  recognize 
and  meet  these  changes,  the 
Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand (CDC)  Personnel  and 
Administrative  Services  Agen- 
cy (PAS A),  located  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  re- 
cently conducted  a three-day 
workshop  on  the  problems  en- 
countered in  adapting  young 
men  entering  today’s  Army  to 
the  role  of  effective  combat 
soldiers. 

Entitled  the  Personnel  Offen- 
sive Workshop,  it  was  designed 
to  develop  information  on  the 
effects  of  changes  in  personnel 
and  social  characteristics  of  in- 
coming personnel  upon  the 
Army  during  the  1970s.  The 
workshop  also  planned  to  pro- 
pose appropriate  policies  to  ac- 
comodate these  changes  and 
utilize  these  soldiers  effectively. 

According  to  PASA’s  Com- 
manding Officer,  Colonel  Lester 
J.  Evans,  “We  identified  four 
major  areas  we  thought  were 
problem  areas.  After  that  was 
accomplished,  we  handpicked 
personnel  based  upon  whom  we 
knew  were  working  in  these 
areas  and  had  expertise  in  these 
areas.  These  people  ranged  in 
grade  from  Specialist  Four  to 
Colonel  and  presented  the  wid- 
est possible  range  of  views.  In 


excess  of  55  personnel  attended 
and  participated  in  the  work- 
shop.” 

The  four  areas  of  discussion 
were: 

• Leadership 

• Training 

• Classification,  Assignment, 
and  Utilization 

• Reward,  Incentive,  and 
Punishment 

The  personnel  who  partici- 
pated in  the  workshop  were  di- 
vided into  four  committees 
based  upon  their  knowledge  in 
one  of  the  above  fields. 

“We  weren’t  really  surprised 
at  any  of  the  recommendations 
that  came  out  of  the  workshop, 
since  we  had  already  come  up 
with  a lot  of  these  ideas,”  Col. 
Evans  commented.  “What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  add  a little 
depth  to  what  we  already  had. 
We  actually  programmed  cer- 
tain questions  to  each  one  of 
the  committees  so  that  they 
could  go  into  it  in  depth  and 
support  some  of  our  findings. 

“One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
workshop  was  a recommenda- 
tion for  a one-year  enlistment. 
If  we  can  just  get  this  one  thing 
through,  I think  the  whole 
study  will  have  been  worth- 
while. This  is  how  it  works. 
Let’s  say,  an  individual  enlists 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
one  year,  he  can  decide  whether 
he  wants  to  get  out  or  the  com- 
mander can  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  keep  him  or  not.  The 
individual  could  be  released 
with  a minimum  of  administra- 
tive effort.  At  any  time  after 
that,  say  every  60  or  90  days, 
he  can  decide  if  he  wants  to 
get  out  or  not.  More  or  less  like 
a contract  that  you  would  have 
with  a civilian  firm.  This  is 
good. 

“Another  thing,”  continued 


THE  ARMY 

TIMES  IN  TO 
ACHANGMG 
GENERATION 

bySpSBIWitcraft 

A one-year  enlistment? 
CDCs  ^Teople  Agency^^ 
holds  a three-day  workshop 
to  talk  about  possible 
alternatives  for  today's 
diverse  Army. 
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Col.  Evans,  “was  the  utilization 
of  WACs.  By  law,  we  are  only 
authorized  two-percent  of  our 
authorized  force  to  be  WAC 
personnel.  It  came  out  in  the 
workshop  that  maybe  we  should 
utilize  WACs  more  in  our  TOE 
units  (other  than  combat 
units).  There  are  many  jobs 
that  a WAC  could  do.” 

The  Leadership  Committee, 
headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
T.  M.  Vassey,  assigned  to  Head- 
quarters, JFK  Center,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  United 
States  Army  Command’s  Lead- 
ership Board,  at  Ft,  Bragg, 
N.C.,  attempted  to  discover  a 
leadership  style  which  would  be 
effective  in  the  future  in  the 
face  of  the  expected  character- 
istics of  the  young  soldier  of  the 
’70s  in  the  Army. 

They  found  that  leadership 
behavior  must  be  flexible  in 
technique  and  personal  in  appli- 
cation if  it  is  to  motivate  the 
individual  while  maintaining  a 
high  order  of  discipline.  A pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  get- 
ting the  job  done  and  a sincere 
interest  in  each  of  his  men  are 
two  absolute  necessities  on  the 
part  of  the  leader. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  recom- 
mendations for  leaders  of  the 
future,  the  committee  first  had 
to  identify  problem  areas  that 
face  the  leaders  of  today.  Four- 
teen problem  areas  were  identi- 
fied and  discussed,  the  major 
problems  being  lack  of  integrity 
and  over-commitment  among 
the  leaders  of  today. 

It  was  found  by  the  Leader- 
ship Committee  that  leadership 
could  be  improved  by  educating 
and  training  our  officers  and 
NCO  leaders.  However,  the 
process  must  emphasize  the  ed- 
ucational aspect  more  than  that 
of  the  training.  The  knowledge 
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of  behavioral  sciences  should  be 
capitalized  upon  by  Army  lead- 
ers. 

“I  think  the  biggest  prob- 
lem area  in  the  Army  right  no"w 
stems  from  leadership,”  main- 
tained Col.  Evans.  “We  should 
have  a graduate  noncommis- 
sioned officer  leadership  school, 
all  the  way  up  to  Command 
Sergeant  Major.  I think  we  owe 
it  to  the  men  that  he  will  lead 
to  give  him  the  proper  tools ; in 
other  words,  teach  him  to  be  a 
good  leader.” 

The  conclusions  of  the  Train- 
ing Committee  were  that  the 
combat  factors,  the  character- 
istics of  the  young  soldier  of  the 
1970s,  and  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing cause  a powerful  trend  that 
can  degrade  the  Army’s  capa- 
bility to  perform  its  role  in  na- 
tional defense. 

The  Training  Committee 
agreed  that  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  change  was  those  people 
who  have  advanced  to  positions 
of  leadership  within  the  pres- 
ent syster.  In  other  words,  the 
people  who  must  initiate  the 
changes  in  policy,  programs, 
and  procedures  are  the  people 
for  whom  the  old  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  procedures  served 
so  well. 

Said  Col.  Evans,  “In  some 
respects  today  we  overtrain  a 
soldier.  One  member  of  the 
training  committee  suggested 
that  we  validate  the  knowledge 
and  skills  possessed  by  the 
trainee  upon  entry  into  active 
duty  to  determine  the  need  to 
provide  basic  combat  training. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by 
determining  his  markmanship, 
physical  condition,  and  military 
skills.  The  Army  then  could 
eliminate  training  in  which  the 
trainee  has  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency and  thus  accelerate  his 


There  were  58  attendees  at  the 
Personnel  Offensive  Workshop 
ranging  in  grade  from  Colonel  to 
SP4  (opposite  page,  top).  The 
opening  remarks  were  made  by 
BrigGen.  Ross  R.  Condit,  Jr., 
'ommanding  General,  Personnel 
nd  Logistics  Systems  Group 
tpposite  page,  bottom).  The 
ttendees  were  divided  into  four 
committees  to  discuss  the  major 
problems  facing  the  young  soldier 
today  (above). 


progress  through  Basic  Combat 
Training  or  its  equivalent.” 

The  Classification,  Assign- 
ment, and  Utilization  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel R.  H.  Jennings,  Chief  of 
the  VOLAR  Committee  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  proposed 
that  the  first  place  to  start  fit- 
ting “the  right  man  with  the 
right  job”  was  in  the  recruiter’s 
office. 

They  recommended  that  the 
recruiter’s  quota  be  used  only 
as  a guide  since  all  too  often  a 
recruiter  will  enlist  a man  into 
the  Army  just  to  fill  his  quota 
and  not  the  needs  of  the  Army. 
They  felt  that  quality  and  not 
quantity  should  be  stressed. 

Under  the  assumption  that 
the  Modern  Volunteer  Army 
Concept  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Army,  the  Reward,  Incen- 
tive, and  Punishment  Commit- 
tee recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  military  pay  should 
be  at  the  same  level  as  civilians’ 
regardless  of  position  or  pro- 
fession. 

But,  they  also  recommended 
that  the  Army  explore  and  test 
the  feasibility  of  “negative  pay- 
ment” : decreasing  pay  because 
of  inadequate  performance, 
work  tardiness,  or  unexplained 
absences. 

The  thoughts  and  findings 
developed  during  the  workshop 
will  be  integrated  into  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Offensive,  a major  part 
of  the  DA  priority  study,  The 
American  Soldier  in  the  70s. 

Although  the  Army  is  chang- 
ing, Col.  Evans  doesn’t  believe 
that  it  is  changing  too  fast. 
“Most  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  concept  are  things  that 
commanders  in  the  past 
thought  of,”  he  noted.  o 
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Infantry’s  New 
Anti-Tank  Punch 

by  Sp5  Rick  McQuiston  ■ Holland  Drop  Zone  is 
a patchwork  quilt  of  wooded  and  barren  areas, 
sewn  together  by  red-brown  roads  and  narrow 
paths.  Now,  the  ground  is  warped  by  a recent 
rain  and  the  sky  is  a blue  sea  dotted  with  clouds. 

It’s  quiet.  But  it’s  a breaking  quiet. 

From  the  distance  comes  the  throbbing  whine 
of  a pair  of  OH-58As  whirring  over  the  tree- 
tops.  They  set  down  in  a veil  of  dust  about  30 
feet  apart  in  a small  clearing.  Out  of  the  lead 
OH-58A  clamber  three  soldiers.  Crouching  low, 
they  rush  to  the  second  helicopter.  Met  by  a 
fourth  soldier,  they  quickly  unload  a DRAGON 
anti-tank  weapon  and  disappear  into  the  bushes. 
The  two  OH-58As  lift  off,  tails  high,  still  flying 
the  nap  of  the  earth. 


A LOHAR  crew  is  silhouetted 
against  a cloud-patched  sky  as 


they  load  a TOW  into  an 
awaiting  LOH  in  one  of  the 
preliminary  time  trials  before 
the  actual  tests.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  one  of  the 
TOWs  used  in  the  testing. 


landina  zone,  a LOI 
, 'r' 

after  engaging *thei 
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About  a thousand  meters  away,  a column  of 
Sheridan  tanks  rumbles  noisily  down  a dirt 
road. 

Suddenly,  a cloud  of  smoke  explodes  from  the 
bushes  and  the  lead  Sheridan  stops,  its  path 
blocked  by  a billowing  snake  of  red  smoke. 
Another  Sheridan  in  the  column  quickly  veers 
off  the  road  and  heads  through  the  trees  at  top 
speed  toward  the  bushes  near  the  clearing. 

Another  puff  of  smoke  bangs  from  the  bushes. 
The  Sheridan  stops.  Yellow  smoke  streams  by 
its  right  track. 

The  two  OH-58As  appear  over  the  trees, 
flutter  down,  swallow  the  four  soldiers  emerg- 
ing from  the  bushes,  and  lift  off  again. 

It’s  over  in  a matter  minutes. 

Result ; two  Sheridans  are  “knocked  out”  and 
the  DRAGON  squad  escapes  unscathed. 

And  this  scene — with  similar  results — is 
repeated  again  and  again  along  the  same  road. 
It  is  monitored  and  checked  and  evaluated  by 
a team  of  researchers  clustered  in  jeeps  along 
the  road,  beside  the  Sheridans,  and  in  the 
bushes.  They  have  gathered  here  on  the  maneu- 
ver area  west  of  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  see  if  a 
concept  developed  by  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  (CDC)  Infantry  Agency — Light 
Observation  Helicopter  in  an  Anti-armor  Role 
(LOHAR) — will  prove  workable  in  a combat 
environment. 

The  LOHAR  tests  are  being  manned  by  air- 
borne, infantry,  artillery,  and  armor  elements 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Ft.  Bragg,  and 
the  testing  and  evaluation  staff  consists  mainly 
of  Division  personnel.  But  assisting  in  the  proj- 
ect is  a melting  pot  of  civilian  and  military 
personnel,  including  CDC’s  Infantry  Agency, 
Aviation  Agency,  and  Armor  Agency,  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  and  the  Bell  Helicopter 
Company,  designer  and  builder  of  the  Light 
Observation  Helicopters  (LOHs)  used  in  the 
tests. 

“Basically,  we’re  exploring  one  phase  of  the 
LOHAR  concept,”  explains  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Albert  Malone  of  the  CDC  Infantry  Agency. 
“What  we’re  looking  at  now  is  the  ground 
application:  the  use  of  the  helicopter  to  add  a 
degree  of  mobility  which  ground-deployed 
weapons  don’t  have  with  either  their  backpack 
or  ground  vehicular  pack  capabilities.” 
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The  LOHAR  squads,  employing  both  the 
DRAGON  and  TOW  (Tube-launched,  Optically- 
tracked,  Wire-guided)  anti-tank  weapons  sys- 
tems, are  envisioned  as  being  located  forward 
of  an  airborne  infantry  battalion  in  the  defense. 
Theoretically  operating  forward  of  the  combat 
outpost  line,  the  squads  are  inserted  onto  land- 
ing zones  via  LOHs,  engage  an  approaching 
“enemy”  tank  column  with  either  the  TOW 
or  DRAGON,  and  are  picked  up  again  by  the 
LOHs  before  the  column  comes  into  contact 
with  the  main  battle  positions. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  this  concept,”  says 
Captain  Raymond  Kauffman,  one  of  the  test 
evaluators,  “is  that  we  are  able  to  go  out  and 
deploy  at  greater  ranges  and  engage  the  enemy 
forces — and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  do  this 
before.” 

The  concept,  then,  has  application  for  all 
phases  of  infantry.  “From  the  infantry  stand- 
point,” comments  LtCol.  Malone,  “this  is  not 
only  a vital  but  a principle  matter  of  interest 
since,  of  course,  anti-armor  defense  is  a critical 
requirement  for  infantry  in  any  tactical  opera- 
tion.” Adds  Major  Nick  Caras,  chief  of  the 
test’s  analysis  group:  “Definitely,  the  airborne 
units  are  worried  about  armor  operations.” 

Prior  to  the  actual  testing  of  the  concept,  a 
side  test,  requested  by  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  Major  General 
Robert  Blanchard,  pitted  the  LOH  against  its 
larger  and  heavier  sister  ship,  the  UH-IG  Huey. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Huey  might  be  better  suited 
to  the  LOHAR  concept,  since  the  Huey  is 
organic  to  the  Division. 

Two  LOHs  (the  TOW  employs  two  LOHs — 
one  toting  the  TOW  and  one  crew  member  and 
the  other  carrying  the  remaining  three  crew 
members)  and  a Huey  inserted  and  extracted 
a TOW  squad  twice  apiece  at  three  separate 
landing  zones.  Four  controllers  at  each  landing 
zone  checked  each  insertion  and  extraction  for 
sound  and  sight  detection,  unloading  and  load- 
ing times,  and  insertion  and  extraction  tech- 
niques. 

“The  Huey  came  out  better  as  far  as  loading 
and  unloading  the  TOW  is  concerned,”  admits 
Cpt.  Kauffman.  “But  as  far  as  the  concept  is 
concerned,  the  LOH  is  a much  better  helicopter. 
It  can  get  in  and  out  of  tight  landing  zones 

continued  on  page  26 
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“We  Propose  To 
Challenge  Y ou  With 
Some  New 
Initiatives  In 
Armor— Initiatives 
To  Meet  The 
.Current  Threat.” 


The  following  article  is  an 
updated  adaptation  of  a presen- 
tation given  by  the  Armor 
Agency  at  the  annual  Armor 
Association  meeting  held  at  Ft. 
Knox,  Ky. 

Gentlemen,  the  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  Armor 
Agency  is  pleased  to  be  afforded 
this  opportunity  to  make  a pre- 
sentation to  you.  We  are  going 
to  forego  the  usual  method  of 
presentation.  You  will  not  see 
any  organization  charts,  wiring 
diagrams,  or  capability  state- 
ments. Instead,  we  propose  to 
challenge  you  with  some  new 
initiatives  in  Armor — initia- 
tives to  meet  the  current  threat, 
a threat  which  retains  its  mag- 
nitude and  preponderance  of 
mechanized  strength;  a threat 
committed  to  mobile  combined 
arms  warfare  with  emphasis  on 
the  continued  offensive. 

The  Soviet  Army  together 
with  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
represent  the  largest  mechan- 
ized ground  force  in  the  world 
today.  The  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
are  capable  of  employing  heav- 
ily armored  forces  against  the 
NATO'  allies  in  Europe  on 
fronts  extending  from  Den- 
mark in  the  north  to  Italy  in 
the  south. 

Soviet  doctrine  stresses  that 
the  offense  will  be  conducted 
from  the  march  by  fast-moving 
tank  and  mechanized  forces. 
Rapid,  hardhitting,  round-the- 
clock  attacks  are  coordinated 
with  conventional  rockets,  air 
and  artillery  fire.  Small  airmo- 
bile and  airborne  forces  may  be 


employed  in  rear  areas.  Their 
integrated  weapons  systems  in- 
clude medium  and  light  artil- 
lery, medium  tanks,  air  defense 
weapons,  rockets,  mortars,  and 
small  arms. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
this  strength  within  the  con- 
straints of  manpower  ceilings, 
decreasing  budgets,  and  in- 
creasing costs.  To  achieve  this 
we  must  use  every  technique 
available  to  increase  our  com- 
bat effectiveness.  One  hears 
continually  that  we  aim  to  off- 
set their  quantitative  advan- 
tage by  maintaining  a qualita- 
tive advantage,  both  in  profes- 
sional soldiers  and  effective 
weapons.  This  is  easily  said, 
but  four  salient  conditions  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  make  this 
qualitative  advantage  work. 

• We  must  have  the  requisite 
mobility  about  the  battle  area 
to  apply  our  qualitative  ad- 
vantage at  the  decisive  point. 

• We  must  have  rapid,  ac- 
curate intelligence  to  determine 
where  the  decisive  point  is. 

• We  must  have  rapid  means 
of  decision  making  and  control 
to  enable  us  to  be  there  at  the 
decisive  time. 

• We  must  be  able  to  employ 
our  weapons  systems  both  day 
and  night,  in  rain  and  fog,  dust 
and  smoke,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions. 

Considering  the  last  point 
first,  we  must  be  able  to  fight 
at  any  time.  Night  and  adverse 
weather  have  long  hampered 
combat  operations,  giving  an 
advantage  to  the  attacker.  For 
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example,  would  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  have  taken  the  same 
character  if  our  reconnaissance 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
adverse  weather  to  detect  the 
German  buildup?  Would  the 
Nazis  have  infiltrated  past  our 
positions  if  our  ground  soldiers 
had  been  able  to  observe  their 
movements  in  the  driving  snow 
and  black  of  night? 

Probably  you  are  all  familiar 
with  starlight  scopes  which 
amplify  ambient  moonlight  or 
starlight  several  thousand 
times.  These  devices  are  a ma- 
jor step  over  white  and  near 
infrared  searchlights.  How- 
ever, they  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, and  smoke  and  dust  on 
the  battlefield. 

A major  initiative  lies  in 
the  area  of  thermal  imagers — 
devices  which  “see”  a target  be- 
cause of  its  differences  in  tem- 
perature from  its  background. 
Although  the  details  of  these 
devices,  applicable  to  ground 
and  aerial  use,  are  classified,  we 
can  outline  their  employment 
and  characteristics  in  broad 
terms. 

One  thermal  imager  is  FLIR 
(Forward  Looking  Infrared 
Target  Acquisition  and  Fire 
Control  System).  It  is  called 
forward  looking  because  when 
mounted  on  the  nose  of  a heli- 
copter, it  looks  in  the  direction 
of  flight. 

Imagine  yourself  flying  in  the 
dark  of  night — by  turning  on 
FLIR  you  could  see  as  if  it  were 
day.  Roads,  houses,  trees — 
everything  to  the  naked  eye 
would  be  plainly  visible.  The 
operator  can  reverse  the  color 
from  white  on  black  to  black 
on  white  to  best  reveal  the  con- 
trast. 


Another  far  infrared  detec- 
tion system  is  called  PINE,  or 
Passive  Infrared  Night  Equip- 
ment. Another  device,  called 
FIRTI,  or  Far  Infrared  Target 
Indicator,  has  been  tested  on 
some  tanks.  An  experimental 
“breadboard”  model  mounted 
externally  has  been  used  in  ini- 
tial tests.  Follow-on  models  will 
be  installed  inside  the  turrent. 
In  some  cases  they  also  enhance 
target  acquisition  by  day  as 
they  will  easily  penetrate  cam- 
ouflage. Any  hot  object  stands 
out  vividly. 

Tests  have  also  shown  that 
thermal  imagers  markedly  in- 
crease second  round  hit  prob- 
abilities with  tank  guns  (both 
in  the  day  and  night)  as  they 


are  little  hampered  by  obscura- 
tion or  dust,  and  tracer  rounds 
show  up  very  well  on  the 
imager.  They  also  have  a capa- 
bility to  detect  buried  mines 
when  employed  from  either 
ground  or  aerial  vehicles. 

Such  an  all-weather  vision 
capability  for  the  crews  of 
ground  and  aerial  vehicles  is  a 
major  priority,  and  thermal 
imaging  devices  seem  to  offer 
many  advantages.  Our  goal,  for 
night  vision  is  to  ensure  that  we 
put  the  best  device  for  our  pur- 
poses on  our  combat  vehicles, 
and  to  develop  doctrine  to  cap- 
italize on  the  capabilities  these 
devices  promise  to  provide. 
Thermal  imagers  are  a part  of 
the  ever-increasing  field  of 


Below  is  the  MYSTIC  weapons  system,  which  employs  the 
"fire  and  forget"  missile.  This  system  offers  Armor  the  potential  of 
placing  mobile  and  less  vulnerable  fighting  vehicles  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  force  while  the  complex  and  more  expensive  weapons  system 
remains  in  a protected  position.  In  theory,  the  fighting  vehicle 
illuminates  the  target  with  a laser  beam  (right),  then,  when  the  missile 
is  launched  from  a protected  position  (left)  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  target,  it  locks  onto  the  illuminating  signal  and  homes 
in  on  its  target. 
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STANO.  (Surveillance,  Target 
Acquisition  and  Night  Observa 
tion)  devices.  These  devices  are 
rapidly  increasing  the  effective- 
ness and  the  complexity  of 
mobile  warfare.  A second 
major  type  of  STANO  device 
is  the  sensor — an  instrument 
which  greatly  extends  our  capa- 
bilities of  surveillance,  long  a 
mission  of  cavalry  units. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever 
felt  the  frustration  of  knowing 
that  the  area  or  zone  assigned 
was  too  large  to  survey  ade- 
quately? How  many  times  have 
you  wished  for  50  additional 
pairs  of  eyes  to  cover  avenues 
of  approach — eyes  that  never 
sleep?  Sensors,  particularly 
UGS,  or  Unattended  Ground 
Sensors  are  not  an  all-encom- 
passing solution.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  an  alert,  well- 
trained  observer;  but  they  do 
offer  a dramatic  means  to  in- 
crease the  density,  intensity, 
and  range  of  surveillance  op- 
erations. Unattended  ground 
sensors  detect  potential  targets 
by  transmitting  radio  frequen- 
cy signals  whenever  disturb- 
ances of  a seismic,  acoustic, 
magnetic  or  physical  nature 
occur  in  their  vicinity.  When 
used  in  an  alerting  role  in  con- 
junction with  radar  or  passive 
night  vision  devices,  they  are  a 
potent  means  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  enemy  movement, 
which  is  so  important  in  our 
ability  to  react  in  a timely 
manner. 

Though  developed  for  South- 
east Asia  and  the  problems  of 
low  intensity  conflict,  one  of 
our  new  initiatives  is  to  use 
these  devices  to  increase  our 
effectiveness  on  the  more  con- 
ventional battlefield.  You  can, 
of  course,  visualize  how  UGS 


''Four  conditions 
must  be  met 
if  we  are  to  make 
this  armor 
advantage  work" 

can  aid  in  the  surveillance  role ; 
but  consider  the  attack  of  an 
objective  by  a tank-heavy  team. 
UGS  delivered  by  indirect  fire 
on  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
objective  could  give  indications 
of  the  enemy’s  withdrawal  from 
the  objective.  This  information 
is  valuable  in  the  assault  phase. 
Delivered  deep  in  the  enemy 
rear,  on  avenues  of  approach, 
UGS  can  give  warning  of  the 
movements  of  reinforcements, 
or  of  an  impending  enemy  coun- 
terattack during  the  consolida- 
tion phase.  Additionally,  they 
can  be  delivered  on  suspected 
enemy  firing  positions  to  locate 
the  enemy’s  supporting  artil- 
lery. 

These  are  brief  examples  of 
techniques  which  are  currently 
being  written  into  armor  field 
manuals.  In  the  current  revi- 
sion of  FM  17-36,  Divisional 
Armored  and  Air  Cavalry 
Units,  there  is  a new  chapter 
called  “Surveillance  Planning,” 
which  provides  guidance  for  the 
use  and  integration  of  STANO 
devices. 

Since  one  result  of  this  in- 
crease in  target  acquisition 
means  will  be  an  increase  in 
information  available  to  the 
commander,  the  means  by 
which  he  makes  decisions  must 
be  streamlined.  This  is,  in  our 
opinion,  another  area  where 
Armor  must  take  the  initiative. 
The  commander  must  have 
technological  support  since  all 


evidence  indicates  that  the 
manual  command  and  control 
system  will  become  saturated 
with  information  as  our  ability 
to  find  and  fix  the  enemy  in- 
proves.  As  has  been  indicated, 
the  improvement  of  this  capa- 
bility is  moving  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  a word  of  caution 
is  in  order — there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  commander  and  his 
staff,  so  the  use  of  technology 
must  be  tempered.  The  totaly 
automated  battlefield  is  not  con- 
sidered an  attainable  goal  in  the 
next  few  decades.  However, 
IBCS,  or  the  integrated  battle- 
field control  system  concept  is 
some  thing  different,  and  is 
critical  to  Armor  tactical  com- 
mand and  control. 

Compact,  modular,  militar- 
ized ADP  equipment  can  be 
provided  to  tactical  units  and 
operate  with  the  same  degree 
of  reliability  currently  enjoyed 
with  our  family  of  tactical 
radios.  This  equipment  is  cur- 
rently being  tested  for  TAC- 
FIRE,  our  first  ADP-supported 
requirement.  We  feel  we  must 
go  even  further  and  Armor 
must  take  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing compact  modular  tactical 
command  and  control  packages 
that  are  as  mobile  and  quick 
reacting  as  any  weapons  system 
or  unit  they  control. 

We  must  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  up  canvas, 
manually  erecting  tall  anten- 
nas, and  establishing  elaborate 
command  posts.  The  Tactical 
Operations  Center  (TOC)  must 
be  fully  linked  with  the  com- 
mander at  all  times : it  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  afford  full, 
formal  direction  and  control, 
and  still  move  with  the  com- 
mander for  “otf-the-cuff”  op- 
erations. 
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Battle  area  mobility  is  still 
yet  another  initiative,  and  it 
takes  two  forms — the  ability  to 
move  in  the  immediate  conflict 
area,  and  the  mobility  to  move 
between  conflict  areas.  Our 
major  new  initiative  in  the  lat- 
ter area  is  in  the  air — the 
movement  of  mobile,  direct-fire 
weapons  systems  into  the  third 
dimension. 

For  now,  let  us  look  at  ground 
mobility.  The  increased  mobil- 
ity of  future  Main  Battle  Tanks 
will  cause  a concurrent  require- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  mo- 
bility of  our  reconnaissance 
vehicles.  In  this  respect,  we 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  ex- 
amining reconnaissance  and  se- 
curity missions  in  Europe. 

ARSV  (Armored  Reconnais- 
sance Scout  Vehicle)  will  afford 
marked  improvements  in  cross- 


''There  is  no 
substitute  for 
an  alert, 
well-trained 
observer" 

country  mobility,  firepower  to 
meet  the  threat,  survivability, 
and  target  acquisition. 

Napoleon  said,  “Every  army 
must  change  its  tactics  every 
10  years.”  We  are  considering 
different  tactics  in  the  form  of 
light  and  heavy  cavalry  units: 
light  units  of  scout  helicopters 
and  small,  quiet  ground  vehicles 
to  perform  light  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance  missions,  mak- 
ing maximum  use  of  STANO 
devices,  to  include  sensors  and 
heavy  cavalry  units  organized 


and  equipped  for  heavier  recon- 
naissance and  economy  of  force 
missions  using  larger  ground 
vehicles  and  attack  helicopters. 
I would  emphasize  that  these 
concepts  are  not  approved  at 
this  time,  and  are  only  ideas 
which  are  being  investigated 
along  with  other  possibilities. 

Some  interesting  vehicles  are 
under  test,  or  will  soon  be 
tested,  by  the  Armor  and  Engi- 
neer Board.  These  will  be  meas- 
ured against  these  concepts. 
One  vehicle  is  the  “Dune  Bug- 
gy.” Another  vehicle  is  the 
“Twister.”  A new  concept  envi- 
sions Twister  in  a tank-killer 
role  using  a multiple  TOW  mis- 
sile launcher.  This  concept,  es- 
pecially when  teamed  with 
TOW-firing  helicopters,  offers 
a practical  means  to  exploit 
mobility  to  assume  some  of  the 
burden  of  the  antitank  role 
from  main  battle  tanks. 

Another  initiative  in  this 
area,  called  MISTIC,  is  to  stop 
massed  enemy  tanks  by  other 
means  so  that  our  tanks  may 
play  a more  offensive  role.  Re- 
cent developments  indicate  that 
indirectly  fired,  terminal  hom- 
ing and  true  fire-and-forget 
missiles  may  not  be  as  far  off 
as  was  previously  believed. 

Such  systems,  while  offering 
tremendous  advantages,  are  not 
without  complications.  So  we 
must  temper  our  impulse  to 
rush  headlong  down  this  path. 
The  ability  a scout  to  guide 
an  indirectly  fired  missile 
onto  a target  at  great  range, 
and  with  little  exposure  to  him- 
self, raises  the  question  of  how 
to  integrate  this  system  with 
our  missile  firing  tanks.  It  is 
such  questions  which  we  in 


The  unattended  ground  sensors  (UGS)  shown  here  are  the 
Aerial-Delivered  Seismic  Device  (ADSID)  (top)  and  the  Acoustic  and 
Seismic  Intrusion  Detector  (ACOUSID)  (bottom).  These  sensors  will  provide 
invaluable  intelligence  to  mobile  armor  units  seeking  to  maintain 
contact  with  an  enemy  force. 


continued  on  page  27 
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SCIENCE  AT  CDC:  FROM 
ABSTRACT  TO  CONCRETE 


"I  believe  that  the  SA  should  be  a resource  person  who,  while 
reasonably  well  informed  broadly,  is  not  an  'intellectual  in  residence' 
who  knows  everything  about  every  subject." 


by  Maj.  J.  D.  Coleman 

Although  science  is  playing 
an  increasing  role  in  the  Army 
today,  scientific  methodology 
has  special  significance  to 
Combat  Developments 
Command  (CDC). 

The  proliferation  of 
technology  and  the  increasing 
costs  of  candidate  systems 
makes  it  imperative  that  an 
analytic  capability  be  exercised 
at  the  earliest  point  in  the 
combat  cycle — the  Concept 
Phase. 

Today,  CDC  has  a strong 
technical  capability,  not  only  in 
its  recently-enhanced  Systems 
Analysis  Group  (SAG),  but  in 
the  individual  scientific 
advisors  assigned  to  the 
various  groups  and  agencies 
of  the  command. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  In 
the  early  years  of  CDC,  the 
command  was  committed  to  a 
wide  range  of  studies,  yet  it 
had  only  a limited  number  of 
experience  analysts  to  support 
those  study  efforts.  As  a result, 
the  command  was  dependent 
upon  civilian  contractors  for 
technical  assistance. 

A general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  contract 
work — not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  contractors,  but  because 
the  command’s  Initial  technical 
guidance  sometimes  was 
flawed — hardened  CDC’s 


determination  in-house 
operations  research/systems 
analysis  capability. 

The  goal  was  to  make  CDC 
more  nearly  self-sufficient 
technically.  The  command 
wanted  its  own  capability  to 
use  sophisticated  evaluation 
tools,  such  as  computer 
simulations  of  battles.  It 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
relatively  inefficient  one-time 
study  contract  arrangements. 
And,  finally,  the  command 
wanted  to  create  an 
environment  which  would 


stimulate  growth  in  areas  of 
knowledge  directly 
contributing  to  combat 
developments. 

Which  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  following 
interviews.  To  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  role 
of  the  scientific  advisor  and, 
hence,  the  role  of  scientific 
methodology  within  CDC, 
Arrowhead  visited  three  of  the 
command’s  most  prominent 
scientists — Mr.  David 
Hardison,  Scientific  Advisor  to 
Combat  Developments 
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Command  (now  on  a year’s 
sabbatical  to  the  National  War 
College;  Dr.  Marion  Bryson, 
Technical  Director  to  Systems 
Analysis  Group  at  Ft.  Belvoir, 
Va. ; and  Mr.  Walter  Hollis, 
Scientific  Advisor  to  the 
Experimentation  Command  at 
Ft.  Ord,  California. 

The  Scientific 
Advisor:  An 
Overview 

Arrowhead:  You  were  in  the 
command  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  increase  the 
in-house  analytic  capability. 
What  type  of  persons  did  you 
seek  to  fill  these  jobs? 

Mr.  Hardison:  In  the 
beginning  we  wanted  our  SA’s 
(Scientific  Advisors)  to  be 
educated  in  one  of  the  hard 
sciences  or  engineering 
disciplines.  We  saw  that  he 
should  have  a background  of 
experience  to  adequately  place 
him  typically  at  about  third  in 
rank  or  seniority  at  his  agency. 
And  we  thought  he  should  be  a 
civilian,  because  this  would 
tend  to  create  longer  tenure 
than  the  normal  two-year 
officer  assignment  period,  and 
the  civilian  status  also  would 
avoid  some  restraints  which 
might  otherwise  occur. 

Arrowhead : Looking  about 
the  command  today,  it  seems 
fairly  obvious  that  early 
planning  guidance  has  not  been 
altered  much.  Looking  at  the 
present,  can  you  give  us  some 
specific  thoughts  on  the  role 
and  use  of  SAs? 

Mr.  Hardison:  First  its 
seems  to  me  that  the  SAs  are 


provided  principally  so  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the 
substantive  products  of  the 
command.  We  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  “window- 
dressing”  aspects  or  with 
attempts  to  balance  civilians 
rank-for-rank  with  other  Army 
commands,  and  we  are  not 
trying  to  gain  greater 
acceptability  of  our  products 
by  means  other  than  through 
intrinsic  quality. 

The  SA  normally  should  be 
working  on  the  gut  issues 
confronting  his  agency.  He 
should  be  attracted  to  healthy 
controversy  and  he  should 
deliberately  make  personal 
appraisals  on  which  few  of  the 
large  number  of  actions  offer 
the  real  leverage  for 
improvements. 

Mr.  David  C.  Hardison  has 
been  with  CDC  Headquarters 
since  1964  and  has  recently 
been  selected  to  attend  the 
National  War  College,  at 
Ft.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  graduated  from  Atlantic 
Christian  College  where  he 
majored  in  mathematics.  He 
also  has  an  M.A.  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 


Arrowhead : In  other  words, 
he  has  to  be  tough  on  the 
priorities  and  avoid  getting 
bogged  down  with  a mass  of 
detail.  Since  the  SA  is  in  the 
agency  to  get  some  analytic 
capability  injected  during  the 
earliest  phases  of  studies,  what 
role  should  he  play  here? 

Mr.  Hardison:  The  SA  must 
get  involved  very  early  and  can 
play  a key  role  to  ensure  that 


all  parties  are,  in  fact, 
communicating  and  aiming  for 
for  the  same  goals.  He  should 
review  key  portions  of  the 
periodic  reports  of  the  studies. 
He  should  look  not  only  at 
the  technological  inputs  to  the 
study,  but,  more  importantly, 
to  the  logic  of  the  whole  case  as 
developed  in  the  study.  He 
should  examine  whether  the 
arguments  will  hold  up  when 
subjected  to  hostile  scrutiny 
and,  on  occasion,  he  should  be 
the  devil’s  advocate  if  this 
extreme  is  required  to  expose 
a weakness  in  an  argument 
or  to  present  forcefully  an 
alternate  view. 

The  SA  normally  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  out  the 
total  study  quality  control 
function  at  his  agency,  but  if 
the  Commander  gets  from 
external  sources  his  first 
indication  that  a major  piece 
of  work  is  seriously  wanting, 
the  SA  has  somehow  missed 
an  earlier  opportunity  to  be 
helpful. 

Arrowhead:  This  sounds  as 
if  the  Scientific  Advisor  must 
be  a fountainhead  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardison:  Not  at  all.  I 
believe  that  the  SA  should  be 
a resource  person  who,  while 
reasonably  well  informed 
broadly,  is  not  an  “intellectual 
in  residence”  who  knows 
everything  about  every  subject. 
The  SA  occasionally  can  be 
helpful  because  of  personal 
expertise  or  knowledge,  but  the 
frequency  of  these  occasions — 
at  least  in  my  experience — 
is  disappointingly  low.  The 
work  of  CDC  is  .lust  to  diverse 
to  get  much  expert  coverage 
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"The  SA  must  get  involved  very 
early  and  can  play  a key  role 
in  assuring  that  all  parties 
are  communicating." 


"Credibility  is  a very 
thing,  because  credibility 
is  a subjective  state  of  mind 
of  the  receiver  of  an  assertion." 


"The  SA  . . . should  be  attracted  to 
healthy  controversy  and  should 
deliberately  make  personal 
appraisals." 


from  any  individual. 
Willingness  and  ability  to 
grapple  honestly  with  abstract 
ambiguity  is  greater  to  be 
valued  than  is  a static  set  of 
learned,  but  largely  irrelevant, 
facts. 

Arrowhead:  Earlier,  you 
mentioned  that  we  should  not 
try  to  gain  greater 
acceptability  of  our  products  by 
means  other  than  through 
intrinsic  value.  This  appears  to 
be  difficult  these  days,  given 
an  apparent  credibility  gulf 
between  the  professional 
military  and  the  civilian.  Could 
you  explain  ? 

Mr.  Hardison:  Credibility  is 
a very  funny  thing,  because 
credibility  is  a subjective  state 
of  mind  of  the  receiver  of  an 
assertion.  I know  I feel  far 
more  comfortable  in  discussing 
whether  we  deserve  credibility 
than  whether  we  receive  it. 

I think  as  our  studies  get 
better  and  better,  and  as  our 


experiments  become  more 
objective  and  more  relevant, 
we  just  inherently  earn  a 
higher  credibility. 

Arrowhead:  This  probably 
will  happen  almost 
automatically  within  the  Army 
official  family ; but  what  about 
the  general  public?  Does  the 
CDC  scientific  community  have 
a responsibility  to  help 
translate  these  scientific  truths 
into  layman’s  language  and 
communicate  them  outside  the 
lodge? 

Mr.  Hardison:  I think  so,  in 
part.  One  thing  I’ve  observed 
over  the  years  is  that  it  seems 
to  take  a period  of  time 
for  a new  set  of  ideas  to  diffuse 
themselves  out  across  the 
population  so  that  there  is  a 
wide  enough  understanding  of 
what’s  being  said  to  accept 
it.  It’s  not  uncommon  that  we 
at  CDC  go  through  three 
experiments  on  a given  subject 
area  to  achieve  this. 


A typical  pattern  is  that  the 
first  experiment  is  of  a very 
exploratory  nature  with 
inadequate  instrumentation 
and  certain  experimental 
design  faults  and  very  proxy 
equipment.  But  even  in  these 
experiments,  most  frequently 
as  you  look  carefully  at  the 
results,  they  start  telling  you 
something  about  the  pattern 
of  behavior  of  the  thing. 

But,  particularly  when  this 
pattern  is  different  from  what 
tradition  or  conventional 
wisdom  would  hold  to  be  the 
case,  there  is  great  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  people  to 
accept  it. 

But  then  this  idea  won’t  go 
away,  so  typically  there  is  a 
requirement  to  re-test  this 
same  issue,  but  with  better 
instrumentation,  better 
equipment,  a better  plan.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  the 
results  frequently  tend  to 
corroborate,  except  with 
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greater  credibility  in  the  data. 
And  this  then  starts  building 
into  the  general  understanding 
of  not  only  what  is  true,  but 
why  it  is  true. 

And  then  the  third  stage  of 
the  game  typically  is  that 
some  years  later  a third 
experiment  is  run  and  it  sort  of 
nails  the  lid  on  the  coffin.  The 
reaction  to  that  is  all  too 
frequently : “Why  did  anyone 
ever  doubt  it?”  We  find  the 
reaction  going  full  circle,  from 
“How  could  this  be?”  to  “Why 
do  we  find  it  necessary  to 
prove  it  at  all?” 

Arrowhead : Could  you  give 
us  some  specific  examples 
of  this  full  circle  syndrome? 

Mr.  Hardison:  For  example, 
in  the  late  1950s  we  tested  the 
5.56mm  rifle  at  CDCEC  and 
the  tests  showed  then  that  the 
5.56mm  rifle  was  clearly 
superior  to  the  7.62mm.  But 
this  was  not  well  accepted. 

Then  back  in  1965  and  ’66  in 
the  SAWS  (Small  Arms 
Weapons  Studies) 

Experiments,  we  had  what  is 
now  the  M-16,  and  that  was  the 
second  cycle.  The  third  cycle 
came  in  the  latter  parts  of 
the  tests  of  the  IRUS  (Infantry 
Rifle  Unit  Study),  where  the 
IRUS  results  were  really  quite 
similar  to  the  ones  they  had 
gotten  way  back  almost  ten 
years  earlier.  But  no  one  ever 
questioned  at  the  end  of  the 
IRUS  results  the  performance 
of  the  lightweight,  high  cycle 
rate,  high  velocity,  small  mass 
rifle.  We  had  come  all  the  way 
from  very  dubious  to  no 
longer  questionable. 

The  same  thing  is  largely  due 
in  the  tests  of  the  vulnerability 


of  helicopters  to  ground  fire 
weapons.  We  have  several 
tests,  ranging  back  to  late 
1950s,  all  the  way  through  our 
current  BAHT  (basic  attack 
helicopter  team)  experiments. 
And,  again,  the  pattern  seems 
to  be  repeating  itself. 

Arrowhead:  One  final 
question.  You  have  espoused 
a set  of  attitudes  you  feel  every 
scientific  advisor  should 
possess.  Would  you  go  over 
them  again?  Others  besides 
scientists  might  find  them  quite 
helpful. 

Mr.  Hardison:  A little 
earlier,  I mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  SA  will  be  able  to 
bring  very  little  in  the  way  of 
unique  factual  knowledge  to 
most  problems  he  will  face.  I 
may  have  overplayed  this,  but 
still  it  does  seem  likely  that 
more  helpful  than  his  few  facts 
will  be  this  set  of  attitudes : 

— An  enthusiasm  for  gaining 
empirical  observation  to  build 
a new  theory ; 

— A willingness  to  test  old 
theories  (even  ones  enshrined 
as  doctrine)  ; 

— A certain  daring  for 
advancing  hypothesis 
regarding  how  things  “really” 
are  related ; 

— An  eagerness  to  try  a new 
approach  and  improve  on  the 
old  way  of  the  earlier 
generations ; 

— A skepticism  of  another’s 
claim  of  true  understanding; 

— A reluctance  to  move  from 
hypothesis  to  conclusion ; 

— An  ability  to  be  obsessed 
more  by  an  idea  than  by  a 
thing. 

Arrowhead : Thank  you,  Mr. 
Hardison. 


SAG:  The 

In-House 

Contractor 

Arrowhead ; Probably  the 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  straighten 
out  any  misconception  that 
may  exist  concerning  your  job. 
Is  the  term  Technical  Director 
just  another  way  of  saying 
Scientific  Advisor? 

Dr.  Bryson:  No,  The  SA 
Group  has  no  Scientific 
Advisor.  My  title  is  Technical 
Director  and,  as  such  I have  a 
significantly  different  set  of 
duties  than  I would  have 
were  I a Scientific  Advisor. 
The  major  difference  is  that  I 
am  in  the  chain  of  command 
and  the  approximately  100 
technical  people  in  the  group 
report  to  me  either  directly 
or  through  their  supervisor  and 
then  through  me  to  the 
Commanding  Officer. 

I am  responsible  for  the 
technical  program  in  SA  Group 
and  have  final  approval 
authority  for  all  technical 
products  of  the  Group.  The 
science  advisors  in  other  GDC 
groups  have  no  command 
responsibility.  Their  role  is  to 
advise  their  commander,  who  is 
the  decision  maker  for  the 
group. 

Arrowhead : Since  it  is 
patently  clear  that  SA  Group 
is  a different  breed  of  cat, 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  for 
you  to  spell  out  its  mission 
and  some  of  its  more  significant 
functions? 

Dr.  Bryson:  The  Systems 
Analysis  Group  functions 
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"OR/SA  can  never  replace  mili- 
tary judgement,  but  the  proper 
balance  between  these  two  neces- 
sary ingredients  serves  to  assure 
the  most  favorable  outcome." 

essentially  as  an  “inhouse 
contractor”  would.  We  receive 
directives  from  headquarters  to 
provide  systems  analysis  and 
operations  research  support 
for  our  customers  who  are  in 
the  various  groups,  institutes, 
and  agencies  in  CDC.  We 
respond  by  producing  a product 
working  in  close  coordination 
with  the  customer.  More 
specifically,  some  of  our 
functions  are  to : 

— Provide  an  inter- 
disciplinary capability  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
present  and  future  Army 
systems  with  due  regard  to  cost 
benefits ; 

— Develop  and  maintain  a 
capability  to  support  CDC 
with  scientific  advice  on 
planning,  design,  conduct,  and 
analysis  of  field  experiments 
and  tests; 

— Sponsor  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  application 
of  a group  of  integrated  models 
for  use  in  CDC  studies; 

— Provide  consulting 
service  to  all  elements  of  CDC 
during  the  preparation  of  study 
plans  to  insure  adequate 


application  of  operations 
research,  systems/cost 
analyses,  and  related  scientific 
support ; 

— Perform  responsibilities 
under  the  provisions  of  AR 
11-18,  Cost  Analysis  Program, 
as  directed. 

Arrowhead : What  are  some 
of  the  more  significant  projects 
on  which  SA  Group  is  currently 
working? 

Dr.  Bryson:  An  exhaustive 
list  would  fill  more  space  than 
you  have,  but  I think  these  that 
I am  listing  are  probably 
representative  of  the  work 
we  do: 

— Heavy  Lift  Helicopter 

— Army  Small  Arms 
Requirements  Study — Phase  II 
(ASASRSH) 


Dr.  Marion  R.  Bryson  is  the 
Technical  Director  of  the  CDC's 
Systems  Analysis  Group  (SAG), 
at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.,  where  he 
has  served  in  this  capacity 
since  1968.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  with 
BS  and  MA  degrees  in  Mathe- 
matics and  received  a PhD.  in 
Statistics  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 


— STAND— Systems 
Assessment  Model 

— Conceptual  Design  of  the 
Army  in  the  Field  (CONAF)- 
Cost  analysis 
— Cost  Effectiveness 


Research/Systems  Analysis 
(OR/SA)  plays  in  this 
command.  The  increasing 
visibility  being  given  SA  Group 
indicates  that  the  future  of 
OR/SA  in  CDC  is  assured. 

Dr.  Bryson:  Quite  clearly 
operations  research  and 
systems  analysis  are  necessary 
aids  in  the  conduct  of  most 
developmental  studies.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future, 
with  the  reduced  funds 
provided  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  we  will  be  even  more 
dependent  on  scientific 
techniques  to  assure  that  those 
systems  we  do  spend  scarce 
dollars  on  are  those  which  will 
produce  the  most  effective 
national  defense  for  the  money 
spent. 

OR/SA  can  never  replace 
military  judgement,  but  the 
proper  balance  between  these 
two  necessary  ingredients  in 
the  decision  process  serves 
to  assure  the  most  favorable 
outcome  within  the  constraints. 
In  short,  OR/SA  has  a great 
future  in  CDC  in  particular, 
and  in  military  decision 
making  in  general. 

Arrowhead : Thank  you. 

Dr.  Bryson. 

CDCEC:  Theory 
And  Practice 
Combined 


Study-TOS  (CEATOS) 

— Family  of  Scatterable 
Mines 

— Attack  Helicopter  Field 
Experiment  43-6 

Arrowhead : That’s  a pretty 
impressive  list  and  it  indicates 
the  role  that  Operations 


Arrowhead:  Most  scientific 
advisors  in  CDC  appear  to  be 
OR/SA  (Operations  Research/ 
Systems  Analysis)  oriented. 

Do  you  see  your  roll  here  at 
CDCEC  as  enlarged  beyond  the 
scope  of  a pure  analytic 
approach  ? 
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"One  of  the  things  that  you  must  be  very  careful  with  in  writing  the  results  of  your 
experiments  is  to  present  a very  clear,  audit  trail  from  the  basic  data  through  the 
analysis  to  the  conclusion." 


Mr.  Hollis:  I see  the  work 
of  the  scientific  advisor  here  as 
being  a combination  of  the 
so-called  analytic  approach  to 
problem  solving  coupled  with 
practical  aspects  of  actually 
pulling  off  a solution  in  the 
field.  The  typical  OR/SA  man 
can  sit  back  and  build  a model 
of  his  problem,  and  be  in 
control  of  the  process  at  his 
desk.  Here  we  do  that,  but  also 
have  to  be  practical  and  devise 
a way  to  implement  our 
solutions  in  the  field,  where 
we  cannot  be  in  total  control 
of  the  process.  I suspect  that  I 
have  a better  feel  for  the 
hardware  side  of  the  problem 
then  some  of  my  colleagues 
elsewhere  in  the  command. 

Arrowhead : Within  the 
practical  aspects  of  your 
job  . . . the  doing  portion  in  the 
field  . . . are  there  any 
peculiarities? 


Mr.  Hollis:  Fm  not  sure  it’s  a 
peculiarity,  but  it  is  a definite 
requirement . . . and  this  is 
the  ability  to  be  flexible  enough 
in  your  basic  experimentation 
design  to  modify  in  the  field 
as  you  proceed.  One  of  the 
big  things  that  we  learn  very 
quickly  is  that  there  is  nothing 
more  permanent  than  change, 
and  as  you  proceed  to  gather 
data  you  must  be  in  a position 
to  modify  your  approach  if 
the  data  you  are  getting  is 
not  making  sense. 

Another  thing  that  I find 
in  this  job  is  the  necessity  for 
me  to  remind  people  from  time 
to  time  that  the  work  they 
do  in  the  field  has  to  be 
operationally  relevant  and  not 
just  statistically  elegant.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  accept 
some  “fuzziness”  in  the 
numbers,  in  order  to  have 


operational  relevance  in  our 
experiments. 

Arrowhead:  When  one 
thinks  of  laboratory 
experimentation,  the  one  word 
that  comes  across  is  control. 
HLMR  (Hunter-Liggett 
Military  Reservation)  is  called 
a laboratory.  How  can  you 
insure  that  you  exercise  the 
required  degree  of  control  to 
insure  validity  and  reliability? 

Mr.  Hollis:  Well,  the  first 
step  in  that  is  to  really  sort  out 
the  variables  that  are 
important  to  the  problem  and 
see  if  you  can  control  those 
while,  at  the  same  time,  letting 
the  problem  on  the  ground 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Hollis  has 
served  as  Scientific  Advisor  to 
the  CDCEC  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif., 
since  July  1968.  He  graduated 
from  Northeastern  University 
with  a Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree and  has  taken  graduate 
courses  in  Physics  from  Boston 
University. 


remain  flexible  and  keyed  to 
the  tactical  situation.  A very 
important  step  is  at  the 
project  analysis  stage,  where 
we  identify  the  key  elements 
that  really  drive  the  problem 
and  we  try  to  design  to  control 
those  variables  in  such  a way 
that  we  can  see  how  change  in 
these  variables  effect  the 
resulting  data.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  several  small 
but  highly  controlled 
experiments  to  gain 
fundamental  knowledge  about 
some  particular  aspect  of 
a military  system  which  you 
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suspect  to  be  important  to 
system  success.  Following  this 
type  experiment  there  should 
be  an  experiment  to  test  the 
theory.  This  experiment 
should  be  done  in  a much  more 
operational  context,  utilizing 
measures  of  effectiveness 
which  can  be  formed  from  data 
elements,  which  can  be 
acquired  in  the  less  controlled 
environment.  Such  measures 
may  be  secondary  measures 
such  as  “exchange  ratios” 
which  are  influenced  by  the 
variables  you  examined  in  the 
more  controlled  experiments. 

Arrowhead : Can  you  give  us 
an  example  of  this? 

Mr.  Hollis:  In  the  TOW/ 
106RR  experiment,  there  was 
a desire  to  get  at  the 
performance  effect  created  by 
smoke,  dust,  and  battle  field 
obscuration.  As  you  can 
imagine,  if  you  tried  to  control 
that  set  of  variables,  you 
could  get  in  a lot  of  arguments 
like,  “How  do  you  know 
that’s  the  right  level  of 
smoke?”  or  “How  do  you  know 
that’s  the  right  amount  of 
dust?”  So  what  we  tried  to  do 
there  was  fire  into  the 
experimentation  area  a typical 
infantry  mortar  support 
barrage  and  let  the  target 
engagements  take  place  in  that 
context.  The  result  was  a 
tactically  acceptable  level  of 
battle  field  obscuration  about 
which  no  one  could  argue  . . . 
Those  were  live  rounds,  and 
they  blew  up,  and  they  fell 
where  they  would  have  fallen 
had  that  been  fired  in  a 
real  battle. 

So  this  was  a case  where 


we  had  control  of  the  firers’ 
location  and  the  target  type  and 
location,  but  at  the  same  time 
were  introducing  the  relevancy 
of  battle  field  noise  and 
smoke  in  an  operationally 
acceptable  fashion. 

Arrowhead : Do  you  find  any 
skepticism  among  your 
scientific  colleagues  that  the 
results  of  CDCEC  tests  are, 
in  fact,  valid,  objective, 
relevant  and  reliable? 

Mr.  Hollis:  There  are  always 
skeptics,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  you  must  be  very 

"I  have  to  remind 
people  from  time  to 
time  that  the  work 
they  do  in  the 
field  has  to  be 
operationally 
relevant  and  not 
just  stotisticolly 
elegant." 

careful  with  in  writing  the 
results  of  your  experiments  is 
to  present  a very  clear,  audit 
trail  from  the  basic  data 
through  the  analysis  to  the 
conclusion.  There  must  be  no 
question  about  the  fundamental 
data  from  which  the  conclusion 
stems. 

One  of  the  things  that  I 
have  pushed  hard  for  is 
publication  of  what  I call  an 
Observed  Data  Report.  This  is 
a report  which  tells  “what 
happened”  when  we  went  to  the 
field.  Such  a report  does  not 


give,  necessarily,  any  analysis, 
but  it  does  provide  the  data 
in  a form  which  analysts  may 
use  for  their  own  analysis 
purposes.  Our  final  reports,  of 
course  contain  the  results  of 
our  analysis  of  the  data. 

Where  you  begin  to  get 
skepticism  is  when  attempts 
are  made  to  extrapolate  the 
results  to  larger  elements 
or  different  situations  then 
those  addressed  in  the  field. 

Arrowhead:  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  there  are  three 
phases  of  CDCEC’s  work  load 
in  which  you  are  very  active: 
The  planning  or  structuring 
of  the  experimental  design ; 
the  conduct  of  the  actual 
experiment;  and,  finally, 
analysis  and  report  on  the 
experiment.  Is  this  a fair 
statement  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Hollis:  Yes,  and  I’d  like 
to  emphasize  the  last  point. 

It  is  very  important  that  I 
make  sure  that  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  experimental 
data  is  not  misinterpreted 
by  those  who  write  the 
narrative  summaries  and 
conclusions  in  our  reports.  For 
example,  it  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  one  tested  the  null 
hypothesis  and  failed  to  reject 
it  and  quite  another  to  state 
that  because  one  failed  to  reject 
the  null  hypothesis,  it  was  a 
true  hypothesis.  That’s  wrong, 
and  it’s  that  kind  of  thing 
that  clutters  up  the  findings 
and  leads  to  skepticism. 

One  of  the  real  tasks  of  all 
scientific  advisors  is  to  avoid 
becoming  advocates.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  people  in 

continued  on  page  28 
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The  first  century  had  been  a most  difficult 
period  for  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Persecution 
had  placed  a tremendous  strain  upon  their 
newly  formed  loyalty  to  Christ.  Some  had 
deserted,  and  others  were  losing  their  enthusi- 
asm. Something  important  had  to  be  done  and 
done  quickly.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Hebrews 
recognized  this,  and  he  did  it.  He  reminded 
those  discouraged  people  of  the  importance  of 
faith.  He  recalled  a catalogue  of  the  great 
notables  of  their  national  history  and  pointed 
out  convincingly  that  they  were  great,  not  be- 
cause of  their  possessions  or  material  security, 
but  because  of  their  faith. 

The  writer  of  old  had  something.  He  had 
caught  the  gleam  of  a great  truth.  It  was  true 
for  that  period.  It  has  been  true  ever  since.  The 
big  things  of  life  have  always  been  accomp- 
lished on  the  basis  of  faith.  The  story  of  faith 
is  one  of  magnificent  recklessness  on  the  part 
of  real  men — men  who  burned  their  boats  on 


LOHAR 

continued 


better  than  the  Huey.  The  loading  times  for 
the  TOW  were  faster  with  the  Huey  because 
the  TOW  is  easier  to  get  to  in  the  Huey.  The 
LOH,  though,  is  smaller  and  quieter — and  this 
helps  with  deception  and  surprise.” 

Cpt.  Kauffman  notes  that  during  the  pre-test 
training  given  to  the  LOHAR  squads  the  more 
drilling  the  squads  went  through,  the  more 
efficient  and  capable  they  were.  “This  indicates 
to  us  that  an  intensified  training  program 
should  be  enacted  to  find  out  the  amount  of 
training  that  is  required  for  a LOHAR  outfit,” 
he  says. 


the  beaches  and  ventured  into  the  unknown. 

Today  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
great  truth.  Discouraging  things  have  hap- 
pened, and  perhaps  more  discouraging  things 
are  ahead.  It  is  easy  to  take  the  role  of  the 
cynic.  We  must  maintain  our  balance  by  the 
stabilizing  force  of  an  unshakable  faith — faith 
in  our  country,  faith  in  our  God. 

PRAYER 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whome  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him : Thou  are  just.  Amen. 

G.  ROY  BRAGG,  Tremont  Methodist  Church, 
New  York  City 


Nevertheless,  the  LOHAR  concept  itself, 
according  to  all  observers,  showed  great  poten- 
tial during  the  tests.  After  the  initial  day  of 
testing  with  the  LOH-DRAGON  crews  over  10 
different  landing  zones,  the  ratio  of  “kills”  ran 
about  6 to  1 in  favor  of  the  DRAGON  squads. 
“We’re  also  recommending  that  tests  be  run 
to  come  up  with  mixes  of  TOW  and  DRAGON 
both — especially  LOH-mounted  aerial  TOWs 
with  ground-deployed  DRAGONS,”  adds  Cpt. 
Kauffman. 

The  final  report  on  the  tests  was  sent  to  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  and  CDC  Headquarters 
for  review  last  month.  “One  of  the  conclusions 
in  the  report,”  says  Cpt.  Kauffman,  “is  that 
the  LOHAR  concept  does  enhance  the  armor 
defeating  power  of  the  infantry  battalion.  ”0 
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Freedom ...  Privilege  Or  Obligation? 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Monroe  L.  Manning  has 
won  for  the  third  time  the  George  Washington 
honor  Medal  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation’s 
Letter  Awards  Program.  The  author  currently 
is  assigned  to  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand’s Maintenance  Agency,  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds,  Md.  Arrowhead  feels  the 
significance  of  the  colonel’s  latest  award-win- 
ning entry  should  be  shared  with  our  readers. 

The  story  is  often  told  of  the  serviceman  in 
Vietnam  who  stated  that,  “For  those  who  have 
fought  for  it  and  died  for  it,  freedom  has  a 
taste  the  protected  will  never  know.”  It  has 
been  a marine  in  Khe  Sanh,  a young  sergeant 
at  Hamburger  Hill,  and  a seaman  with  Task 
Force  Clearwater.  But  no  matter  who  said 
them,  those  simple  words  for  many  best 
answers  the  question : What  is  Freedom — 
Privilege  or  Obligation? 

British  philosopher  John  Mill  wrote,  “War  is 
an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest  of  things ; the 
decayed  and  degraded  state  of  moral  and 
patriotic  feeling  which  thinks  that  nothing  is 
worth  war  is  much  worse.  A man  who  has 
nothing  for  which  he  is  willing  to  fight ; nothing 
he  cares  more  about  than  his  own  personal 
safety;  is  a miserable  creature  who  has  no 
chance  of  being  free,  unless  made  and  kept  so 
by  the  exertions  of  better  men  than  himself.” 

There  are  some  in  our  country  today  who  do 
not  understand  this  precept,  or,  understanding 
it,  choose  to  ignore  it. 

The  basic  credo  of  democracy  contained  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  widely 
believed,  if  not  practiced,  in  our  society  sug- 
gests that  each  citizen  has  specified  rights  that 
cannot  be  denied  him.  These  rights  were  spelled 
out,  in  part,  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  our 
Constitution,  which  outlined  such  rights  and 
freedoms  as  those  of  religion,  speech,  press  and 
assemblage,  as  well  as  the  rights  to  present 
grievances,  bear  arms  and  be  secure  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  These 
rights  have  been  expanded  in  the  popular  mind 
and  by  legislative  enactment  to  include  many 
other  guarantees  by  which  the  state  accords  its 


citizens  rights  to  vote,  to  hold  office  and  to  form 
associations,  and  many  other  protections. 

These  blessings  of  freedom  exist  only  for 
those  in  this  world  who  cherish  them  and  are 
always  prepared  to  guard  and  defend  them. 
This  freedom  is  a privilege  that  incurs  obli- 
gations, especially  strong  obligations  for  the 
men  in  uniform. 

Often  bombarded  by  anti-military  dialogue 
and  presented  daily  examples  of  evasion  of  obli- 
gations, the  young  American  in  uniform  must 
remain  the  strength  of  this  Nation,  and  with 
that  strength  there  is  a perpetual  obligation. 

As  Lincoln  advocated  many  years  ago,  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic — with  the  help  of  God.  This  oath 
is  unique — its  charge  is  not  for  defense  of  any 
man,  nor  any  partisan  cause — this  oath  is  a 
solemn  affirmation  to  defend  the  foundation 
and  expression  of  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom 
for  man — The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  an  obligation  and  I love  it.  The  song 
entitled,  “This  is  My  Country”  has  a special 
meaning  for  me  and  each  time  I hear  it,  I cry 
a little  and  determine  to  work  a bit  harder  for 
my  Country.  Q 
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Science  continued 


the  army  today  that  are 
terribly  excited  about  the 
attack  helicopters  and  probably 
very  correctly  believe  that 
they  are  the  answer  to  a large 
part  of  our  anti-tank  problem. 
However,  we,  as  scientists, 
have  the  job  of  designing  and 
executing  an  experiment  which 
is  credible  on  both  sides. 

Arrowhead:  CDCEC  has 
come  a long  ways  and  there 
have  been  many  high  water 
marks  . . . the  early  works  in 
aircraft  survivability,  the 
SAWS  (Small  Arms  Weapons 
Systems)  experiments,  the 
weapons  systems  shoot-oif  and, 
most  recently,  the  BAHT 
(Basic  Attack  Helicopter 
Team)  experiment.  Looking  at 
the  future,  what  do  you  think 
poses  the  biggest  challenge 
for  CDCEC? 

Mr.  Hollis:  I think  the 
biggest  challenge  facing  us 
today  is  one  we  have  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  CDC ; 
that  is,  figuring  out  how  to 
assess  the  value  of  automated 
command  and  control  systems. 
We  are  right  on  the  threshold 
of  learning  how  to  conduct 
some  field  experimentation 
with  command  and  control 
systems,  trying  to  eventually 
determine  the  contribution  of 
systems  like  IBCS — to 
combat  effectiveness.  If  the 
integrated  battle  field  control 
system  is  a good  thing, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  prove 
it  some  day,  and  probably  some 
of  the  answers  will  be  given 
here  at  CDCEC. 

Arrowhead : Thank  you, 

Mr.  Hollis. 


Armor  continued 


Armor  must  answer  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  these  new  initiatives. 

You  may  say,  “These  ideas 
and  new  weapons  systems  are 
interesting  now,  but  it  takes  too 
long  to  field  them.  What  are  you 
doing  to  shorten  the  develop- 
mental cycle?” 

As  many  of  you  know,  time 
drags  on  as  we  complete  a 
cycle  of  tests  to  ensure  that 
what  we  commit  ourselves  to 
buy  is  effective.  Mistakes  are 
costly,  and  money  is  a major 
constraint ; but  delays  cost 
money  too.  A major  new  initia- 
tive in  compressing  the  test 
cycle  is  the  proposed  OST,  or 
Operational  Service  Test,  with 
a series  of  field  evaluations  or 
user  tests.  Unit  personnel,  not 
factory  representatives  or  test 
personnel,  operate  the  equip- 
ment in  a semi-tactical  environ- 
ment to  assess  materiel,  train- 
ing, doctrine  and  support  im- 
plications of  the  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  innovative  OST  will  be 
jointly  evaluated  by  the  Combat 
Developments  Command,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  and 
the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. These  commands  are  lo- 
cally represented  by  the  Armor 
Agency,  the  Armor  and  Engi- 
neer Board  and  the  Armor 
School. 

The  entire  test  will  last  one 
year  and  include  6000  test 
miles.  There  will  be  several  field 
exercises  with  an  XM803  pla- 
toon and  an  M60A1  tank  pla- 


toon for  comparison.  The  re- 
sults of  the  OST  will  give 
Department  of  the  Army  inval- 
uable information  upon  which 
to  base  full  production  and  de- 
velopment decisions. 

The  Armor  agency  does  not 
claim  to  have  a corner  on  imag- 
ination or  ideas  and  we  have 
not  presented  our  solutions.  We 
have  presented  our  initiatives: 
Armor’s  initiatives,  to  seize 
new  ideas  and  develop  them 
into  increased  combat  effective- 
ness. 

In  closing,  we  the  members 
of  the  Armor  Agency  would 
like  to  present  a challenge  to 
the  Association  and  each  of  its 
members.  We  have  raised  some 
of  the  many  questions  and  prob- 
lem areas  which  are  under  in- 
vestigation at  this  time.  Your 
comments,  suggestions,  or  ideas 
will  be  most  welcome  at  the 
Armor  Agency. 

We  challenge  you  to  join  us 
in  pooling  our  resources  in 
order  to  ensure  that  Armor 
makes  the  best  possible  deci- 
sions so  that  our  maximum  po- 
tential is  reached.  This  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  Communist 
threat  should  that  ever  become 
necessary.  There  will  be  no  sec- 
ond chance.  With  such  high 
stakes,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  an 
effort  to  gain  and  maintain  a 
supremacy  on  the  battlefield 
which  will  either  deter  or  de- 
feat the  Communist  threat.  © 
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Company  Honored 

FT.  ORD,  Calif  . . . “The  personnel 
in  this  company  have  a high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  realize  that  going 
AWOL  only  creates  problems,  not 
solves  them,”  said  the  executive 
officer.  First  Lieutenant  Peter  M. 
Biggs. 

Lt.  Biggs  was  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  Combat  Developments 
Command  Experimentation  Com- 
mand’s (CDCEC)  567-man  Head- 
quarters Company  had  just  com- 
pleted a full  year  without  a single 
AWOL. 

“The  men  of  Headquarters  Com- 
pany are  not  unduly  tasked  and 
there  is  no  undue  harrassment — 
most  of  them  work  in  an  atmosphere 
similar  to  that  of  a civilian  occupa- 
tion,” continued  the  executive  officer. 

The  Company’s  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide the  personnel  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  logistical  support  of  CDCEC’s 
command  staff  sections.  Mathe- 
matical-statistics analysts,  engineers, 
photographers,  plumbers,  carpenters, 
draftsmen,  TV  equipment  repair- 
men, electronic  equipment  repairmen, 
clerks  and  typists  are  just  a few  of 
the  various  jobs  held  by  the  359 
enlisted  men,  192  officers  and  16 
WACs  assigned  to  the  company. 

The  In-Processing  of  all  personnel 
assigned  to  CDCEC  is  also  a respon- 
sibility of  the  Company.  The  In- 
Processing  Section  has  a short  three 
days  to  process  a man  into  the  com- 
mand but  it  functions  well.  “Our 
first  task  is  to  determine  if  there 
are  any  immediate  problems  and 
then  solve  them,”  stated  Sergeant 
First  Class  Mauro  Gonzalez,  NCOIC 
of  the  section. 

Records  are  carefully  screened  to 
see  where  the  individual  can  best  be 
used  within  the  command.  He  is  also 
given  a CDCEC  orientation  and  his 


clothing  issue  is  brought  up  to  date 
before  he  is  assigned  to  a specific 
unit. 

Although  not  a VOLAR  company, 
many  of  the  program’s  concepts  have 
been  initiated  in  CDCEC  Headquar- 
ters Company — some  even  before  the 
program  began.  No  unnecessary  for- 
mations and  an  Open  Door  policy 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  a year. 
Beer  in  the  barracks  and  mess  hall 
and  three-man  cubicle  living  areas 
are  some  of  the  more  recent  changes. 

The  trophy  cases  overflow  with 
awards  won  by  the  company  in 
sports  (which  includes  the  Com- 
manding General’s  trophy)  and  are 
displayed  in  the  Orderly  Room — its 
walls  covered  with  reenlistment  and 
savings  bonds  awards. 

Lt.  Biggs  added,  “We  are  respon- 
sible for  troop  morale  and  welfare. 
Solve  a man’s  problem,  keep  him 
happy  and  his  efficiency  will  be  high 
— and  he  won’t  go  AWOL.” 


Fence  for  De  ‘Fence'' 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . Why 
would  a soldier  take  rolls  of  chain- 
link  fence  into  a battle  zone?  He 
might  be  planning  to  “fence”  in  all 
the  ground  he  takes  from  the  enemy 
or,  perhaps,  raise  some  animals. 

But  if  it’s  Captain  Watson  G. 
Caudill,  a recent  graduate  of  Armor 
Officers  Advanced  Course  at  Ft. 
Knox,  Ky.,  that  fence  just  might  be 
his  lifesaver. 

Capt.  Caudill  uses  the  fence  as  a 
“standoff,”  which  is  a wire  barrier 
to  protect  a tank  by  deflecting  fin 
stabilized  rounds  and  causing  early 


detonation.  Capt.  Caudill  thought  it 
took  much  time  to  erect  the  “stand- 
off” so  he  designed  a new  method 
using  old  air  mattresses.  The  wire  is 
wrapped  around  deflated  air  mat- 
tresses and  hung  around  the  tank  in 
rolls.  When  the  mattresses  are  in- 
flated, they  unroll  and  set  up  the 
wire  standoff  fence.  The  method 
takes  only  a matter  of  seconds  and 
the  individual  soldier  is  protected 
because  it  can  be  done  from  inside 
the  tank. 

For  his  creative  thinking,  Capt. 
Caudill  has  been  given  the  Combat 
Developments  Command  (CDC)  Cre- 
ative Thinking  Award. 


Scholarship  A ward 


FT.  LEAVENWORTH,  Kan.  . . . 
A $1,500  scholarship  from  the 
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Society  of  the  First  Division  was 
presented  recently  to  Kimberly 
Treas,  9,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  by 
Brigadier  General  Albert  G.  Hume, 
Commanding  General  of  Combat 
Developments  Command  Combat 
Systems  Group. 

Kimberly’s  father.  Captain  Rich- 
ard Treas,  died  August  22,  1968,  in 
Vietnam  when  he  was  struck  by 
sniper  fire. 

BrigGen.  Hume  was  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
in  Vietnam  from  August  1969  to 
April  1970. 

The  Society  of  the  First  Division 
awards  scholarships  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  1st  Division  men  killed 
in  Vietnam.  Kimberly’s  brother, 
Richard,  has  also  received  a scholar- 
ship from  the  society. 


Light  'Tingers” 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va How  does 

a soldier  on  deep  reconnaissance  pin- 
point a target  for  airstrike  without 
giving  away  his  position? 

Answer — he  “fingers”  it  with  a 
laser  beam.  Not  only  that,  but  when 
the  plane  launches  its  missile,  it 
locks-on  and  rides-the-beam  uner- 
ringly right  into  the  target. 

The  unique  device,  the  Laser 
Target  Designator,  was  used  in  the 
Combat  Developments  Command 
(CDC)  program  called  SIAF — 
Small  Independent  Action  Forces. 
The  SIAF  experiment,  conducted  by 
CDC’s  Experimentation  Command  at 
Ft.  Ord,  Calif.,  put  Army  Green 
Beret  plus  Marine  and  Navy  recon- 
naissance forces  into  intensive  com- 
bat situations  where  they  employed 
the  26-by-5  inch  boxlike  device. 

It  is  mounted  on  a rifle-butt  that 
is  actually  a replaceable  battery  case 
providing  some  30  minutes  of  opera- 
tion. For  aiming,  a rifle  telescope  is 
enclosed  in  the  molded  plastic  case 
which  also  contains  a eye  safety 
filter  in  case  the  user  fires  it  at 
highly  reflective  surfaces. 

The  Designator,  being  used  by 
CDC  was  developed  through  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense.  It  can  be 


used  at  night  in  conjunction  with 
the  Starlight  Scope  and  can  also 
become  a homing  beacon  by  clipping 
on  a diffuser  lens. 

The  CDC  experiment,  headed  by 
Colonel  Worthington  Mahone  of 
Experimentation  Command’s  Project 
Team  III,  evaluated  personnel- 
equipment  mixes  and  combat  tech- 
niques. 


New  CSM  at  PALS 

FT.  LEE,  Va.  . . . Command 
Sergeant  Major  Leroy  Baldwin  re- 
cently reported  for  duty  as  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major,  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  Personnel  and 
Logistics  Systems  (PALS)  Group, 
replacing  CSM  Joseph  T.  Off  ord  who 
was  reassigned  to  Thailand. 

CSM  Baldwin  came  over  from  the 
260th  Quartermaster  Battalion  also 
located  here. 

CSM  Baldwin  entered  the  US 
Army  in  April  1942  and  served 
during  World  War  II  in  Europe  as 
a Field  Artilleryman  until  he  left 
the  service  in  1945. 

In  April  1948,  CSM  Baldwin 
joined  the  service  again  and  has 
served  continuously  for  23  years.  He 
attained  his  present  rank  of  CSM 
in  June  1964. 

Asked  about  his  new  assignment, 
he  said,  “It’s  a new  experience  for 
me  since  I have  always  been  assigned 
to  troop  units,  but  I am  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge  at  PALS.” 


Thinker  Honored 

FT.  PENNING,  Ga.  . . . Captain 
Peter  J.  McGregor,  a student  of 
Infantry  Officer’s  Advanced  Course 
6-71,  was  presented  a Certificate  of 
Achievement,  a $100  honorarium,  and 
a statuette  of  Rodin’s  Thinker  for 
his  contribution  to  the  US  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command’s 
Creative  Thinking  Award  Program. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Capt. 
McGregor  by  Major  General  Orwin 
C.  Talbott,  Commanding  General, 


US  Army  Infantry  Center,  Ft. 
Benning,  Ga. 

Captain  McGregor’s  recommenda- 
tion for  “The  Strategic  and  Tactical 
Delivery  System  for  Operational 
Rotary  Winged  Aircraft”  (STAD- 
SOR)  would  provide  the  ground 
commander  with  rotary  winged 
assets  in  the  objective  area  during 
the  initial  employment  of  STRAC 
(Strategic  Army  Corps)  forces  in 
world  contingency  missions.  STAD- 
SOR  is  a system  by  which  a flying, 
fully  operational  helicopter  could  be 
released  from  a cargo  aircraft  or 
“mother  ship.”  The  “mother  ship” 
could  proceed  to  the  objective  area 
within  performance  ranges  of  speed, 
distance,  and  altitude;  and,  the  heli- 
copter could  be  launched  and  oper- 
ated thereafter  within  its  opera- 
tional ranges. 

Implementation  of  a Strategic 
and  Tactical  Delivery  System  for 
Operational  Rotary  Winged  Air- 
craft would  provide  the  delivery  of 
operational  rotary  winged  aircraft 
during  the  initial  assault  phase  of 
an  airborne  operation  where  their 
firepower  and  mobility  could  be 
effectively  used. 

The  continuing  Creative  Thinking 
Award  Program,  established  by  CDC 
headquarters.  Ft.  Bel  voir,  Va.  to 
encourage  meaningful  contributions 
to  combat  developments  efforts  from 
Army  officer-students  in  Advanced 
courses  at  branch  and  service 
schools,  is  one  of  CDC’s  primary 
sources  of  new  ideas.  The  idea  itself, 
does  not  have  to  be  new:  new  uses 
for  old  ideas  is  what  the  CDC 
Creative  Thinking  Program  is  often 
all  about. 

The  CDC  Creative  Thinking 
Award  Program  at  Ft.  Benning 
is  administered  by  the  command’s 
Infantry  Agency. 


First  and  Only 

FT.  SAM  HOUSTON,  Tex.  . . . 
The  Army  War  College  graduation 
date  of  23  July  1971  was  a memor- 
able one  for  Colonel  K.  Kirk,  Staff 
Veterinarian  at  the  United  States 
Army  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand Medical  Service  Agency  here. 
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Colonel  Kirk,  the  only  veterinarian 
in  CDC,  after  an  intensive  two  year 
correspondence  course,  became  the 
first  Veterinary  Corps  officer  to 
graduate  from  the  College. 

The  central  theme  for  the  course 
was  the  development  of  a United 
States  National  Strategy  and  a Sup- 
porting Military  Program.  After 
completing  the  course.  Col.  Kirk  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  material  was  presented 
by  the  War  College  faculty. 

As  Staff  Veterinarian  at  the 
Medical  Service  Agency  and  the 
only  veterinarian  in  CDC,  Col.  Kirk 
provides  the  veterinary  expertise  to 
form  the  requisite  multi-disciplinary 
team  participation  so  vital  to  the 
total  Medical  Service  Agency 
mission. 


Civilian  Honored 

ABERDEEN  PROVING 
GROUND,  Md.  . . . A $1,000  special 
achievement  award  in  recognition 
of  work  simplification  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Joseph  E.  Steedman,  an 
operations  research  analyst  with  the 
Combat  Developments  Command 
Maintenance  Agency  (CDCMA) 
here. 

Mr.  Steedman,  an  employee  with 
the  CDCMA  operations  research 
office  developed  a method  for  com- 
puterized research  of  line  item  den- 
sity in  the  Army’s  Tables  of  Or- 
ganization and  Equipment  which 
has  since  been  utilized  throughout 
the  entire  Combat  Developments 
Command.  As  a result  of  his  sug- 
gested idea  CDCMA  has  saved  47 
man-years  in  the  past  year  alone. 
Also,  it  is  anticipated  that  savings 
for  1971  will  exceed  last  year’s  by 
a considerable  amount. 

The  computerized  research  method 
releases  professional  manpower, 
which  otherwise  would  be  involved  in 
very  time-consuming  research  ac- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  has 
greatly  improved  the  accuracy  of  the 
searching  task. 


New  Sergeant  Major 


ABERDEEN  PROVING 

GROUND,  Md.  . . . A former  U.S. 
Navy  Gunners  Mate  Third  Class  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant Major  at  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  Maintenance 
Agency  (CDCMA)  here. 

Sergeant  Major  Bryon  L.  Ste- 
phenson was  advanced  to  his  present 
grade  in  ceremonies  held  in  the  office 
of  Colonel  Donald  H.  Greeley,  com- 
manding officer. 

SGM  Stephenson  entered  the  U.S 
Navy  in  April  1944  and  served  dur- 
ing World  War  II  in  the  South 
Pacific  as  a Gunners  Mate  Third 
Class  until  June  1946  when  he  left 
the  service.  Returning  to  his  native 
state  of  North  Carolina,  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  March  1947  as 
a corporal  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  where  he 
remained  until  March  1950. 

Highlights  of  his  military  career 
have  included  assignments  with  the 
5th  Ordnance  Company  in  Korea  as 
a platoon  sergeant  from  September 
1951  until  August  1952.  From  June 
1953-54  SGM  Stephenson  served  as 
an  ordnance  maintenance  advisor 
with  the  Joint  United  States  Advi- 
sory Group,  Joint  American  Mili- 
tary Mission  Aid  to  Turkey. 


He  served  with  the  8th  Ordnance 
Company  in  Germany  from  June 
1956  to  May  1959  as  a platoon  ser- 
geant and  shop  control  supervisor. 
From  October  1960-63  SGM  Ste- 
phenson was  assigned  to  Ft.  Ord, 
Calif.,  as  supply  NCO  and  mainte- 
nance NCO  with  the  Combat  Devel- 
opment Experimentation  Center. 

In  Korea,  from  November  1964-65, 
SGM  Stephenson  served  as  a small 
arms  repair  advisor  with  the  Korean 
Military  Advisory  Group.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  December 
1965  he  was  assigned  as  a senior 
instructor  with  the  U.S.  Army  Ord- 
nance Center  and  School  here  at  Ab- 
erdeen Proving  Ground  until  March 
1969  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  While  in  Viet- 
nam SGM  Stephenson  served  as  sup- 
ply NCO  in  the  S-4  Section,  3d  Bri- 
gade, 9th  Infantry  Division.  He  re- 
turned to  APG  in  April  1970  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command  Maintenance 
Agency  here  as  the  agency’s  acting 
sergeant  major. 

SGM  Stephenson  wears  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  one  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters. 


Engineer  Agency  CO 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . Colonel 
Russell  J.  Lamp  is  the  current  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command  Engineer 
Agency.  Prior  to  this  assignment  he 
was  Chief  of  Program  Management, 
MASSTER,  at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex. 

After  graduating  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1949,  Col  Lamp 
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has  seen  varied  duty  assignments 
including  Department  of  Defense 
Staff,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Commander  of  the  Mobility 
Equipment  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Ft.  Bel  voir,  Va. 

He  has  earned  a Master’s  degree 
in  Civil  Engineering  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  technology  and  a 
Master’s  in  International  Affairs 
from  George  Washington  University, 
as  well  as  graduating  from  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College, 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  the 
Army  War  College. 

Included  in  his  awards  are  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  Legion  of 
Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  Army 
Commendation  Medal. 


Teal  Conference 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . St.  Hu- 
bert, Canada,  was  the  setting  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  TEAL  (Tactics, 
Equipment  and  Logistics)  Confer- 
ence in  June.  Situated  near  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  St.  Hubert  is  the 
home  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
Mobile  Command,  which  hosted  this 
year’s  event. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  level  to  give  guidance 
to  the  Armies  of  the  U.S.,  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Australia 
(often  referred  to  as  ABC  A)  on  spe- 
cial problems  concerning  interna- 
tional standardization  of  equipment 
and  procedures.  Lieutenant  General 
John  Norton,  CDC’s  Commanding 
General,  was  the  senior  US  repre- 
sentative this  year. 

Suggested  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  TEAL  are  submitted  and  a final 
agenda  is  agreed  upon  by  all  Ar- 
mies. The  agenda  items  vary  greatly 
from  year  to  year  and  cover  a wide 
variety  of  subjects.  For  example, 
this  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
report  by  the  Washington  Standar- 
dization Officers  (WSO),  Canada 


and  the  United  Kingdom  gave  pres- 
entations on  Internal  Security  Oper- 
ations; Australia  and  Canada  made 
presentations  on  Military  Assistance 
to  Underdeveloped  Nations — Doc- 
trine and  Methods ; and  Australia 
made  a presentation  on  Interopera- 
bility of  Future  Communications 
Systems. 

The  U.S.  gave  a briefing  on  the 
U.S.  concept  of  combining  airmobile, 
air  cavalry  and  armored  units  into 
one  organization  and  an  update  of 
the  STAND  briefing  given  at  TEAL 
XIV.  In  response  to  a UK  presenta- 
tion on  UK  Equipment  Objectives  to 
Meet  Operational  Requirements  of 
the  1981-&0  period,  the  U.S.  made  a 
similar  presentation  on  U.S.  equip- 
ment objectives  and  presented  brief- 
ings on  the  U.S.  interdependent  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Mate- 
riel Need  (MN)  Concepts. 

TEAL  XV  was  of  particular  sig- 
nificance in  that  it  initiated  a pro- 
gram by  which  the  four  Armies  are 
to  take  initial  actions  to  capitalize 
on  the  equipment  development  ef- 
forts in  one  another’s  country.  The 
view  here  is  not  to  duplicate  efforts 
and  dollar  expenditures  by  parallel 
research  and  development  programs, 
but,  early  in  the  game,  to  reach 
agreement  on  common  equipment  re- 
quirements and  allow  one  Army  to 
“sponsor”  the  development  to  meet 
the  agreed  requirement. 

Since  this  is  something  of  a uni- 
lateral approach,  it  should  preclude 
some  of  the  problems  of  joint  man- 
agement and  funding  that  cropped 
up  in  the  past.  Under  this  concept, 
the  non-developing  countries  are 
under  no  obligation  to  buy  until  they 
have  tested  and  accepted  an  item. 

Combat  Developments  Command’s 
participation  in  the  TEAL  discus- 
sions started  with  CDC’s  activation 
in  June  1962.  CDC  furnishes  a Gen- 
eral Officer  delegate  and  a repre- 
sentative, the  Chief  of  International 
Division,  to  the  discussions. 

TEAL  discussions  are  vital  to  the 
mission  of  the  US  Army  in  that 
there  is  no  other  forum  in  which 
high-ranking  members  of  the  ABCA 
Armies  can  meet  and  fully  exchange 
thoughts  in  developments  and  prob- 
lem areas.  The  U.S.  has  much  to 
gain  by  the  utilization  of  other  Ar- 


mies’ expertise  in  various  fields  and 
in  possible  cooperative  research  and 
development. 


Policing  Up  Pays 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  ...  The  Com- 
munications Platoon,  Field  Support 
Company,  Support  Battalion  of  the 
Army  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand Experimental  Command  has 
initiated  a happy  way  to  perform  the 
common  chore  of  policing. 

The  platoon,  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Rodney  C.  Brewer,  have  combined 
profit  and  ecology  in  policing  train- 
ing areas  within  Hunter-Liggett 
Military  Reservation.  Being  hot  in 
sunny  California,  cold  drinks  are 
popular  and  invariably  come  in  small 
metal  containers.  The  platoon  ga- 
thers up  these  cans,  that  are  in- 
advertantly left  in  the  area,  and 
return  them  to  a central  deposit  in 
their  company  area.  When  the  con- 
tainer is  full,  the  cans  are  taken  to 
a recycling  plant  in  Salinas  where 
the  troops  receive  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  dimes  add  up  and  are 
eventually  to  be  used  for  a unit 
party. 

With  this  method  of  policing,  the 
platoon  is  accomplishing  three  goals : 
(1)  keeping  their  areas  clean  (2) 
earning  money  for  a party  and  (3) 
aiding  ecology  by  reusing  the  cans 
and  helping  make  our  earth  a 
cleaner  place  on  which  to  live. 
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Major  General  Chapman  Takes  Over  as  DC G 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va. . . . Major 
General  Curtis  W.  Chapman, 
Jr.,  officially  took  over  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Commanding 
General  of  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  (CDC)  on  20 
September. 

MajGen.  Chapman  replaces 
Major  General  Leo  H.  Schwei- 
ter  who  now  is  assigned  to 
Vietnam. 

MajGen.  Chapman  has 
served  more  than  25  years  with 
the  Almy  since  his  commission 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1941.  The  general  comes 
to  CDC  from  his  previous  as- 
signment as  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Engineering,  Office,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 


has  served  since  September 
1970. 

The  general  has  attained 
several  degrees  which  include 
a BS  in  Military  Science  from 


West  Point,  a BS  in  Business 
Administration  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford,  and  a 
Master’s  in  Civil  Engineering 
from  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  MajGen.  Chap- 
man’s attendence  at  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School 
and  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  round  out 
his  educational  background. 

Among  the  personal  decora- 
tions he  holds  are  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  Silver 
Star,  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  Air  Medal  with  2 Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  Joint  Service 
Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 


